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SCHOOL DAYS OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 

From Hugh A,. Garland, "Life of John Randolph of 
Roanoke/' 1851. 

After Christmas the boys were sent to Walker Maury's 
school ^ in Orange county. Before he was nine years of age, 



^ Walker Maurv, son of Rev. James Maury and Mary Walker, his 
wife, was born in Fredericksville Parish, Louisa County, July 21, 1752. 
In 1770 he entered the William and Mary College Grammar School on 
the Nottoway Scholarship, and December 12, 1772, was promoted by the 
Faculty to tlie Philosophy Schools, from which he graduated in May, 
I775> receiving in May, 1774, the Botetourt gold medal for the encourage- 
ment of classical learning. He taught school in Orange County, where 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, was one of his scholars, and as the 
Grammar Sciiool at William and Mary was discontinued in 1779, he re- 
moved to Williamsburg, where he conducted a grammar school of his own, 
This school had, in addition to the principal, four ushers and an attend- 
ance of 100 scliolars ; and among them besides John Randolph and his 
brothers Ricliard, Theodorick and John, who followed him to Williams- 
burg, was the celebrated Littleton Waller Tazewell, afterwards Senator 
and Governor. In 1786 Mr. Maury removed to Norfolk where he was 
principal of tlie academy there, and made a profit of £200 annually, but 
he did not survive long, dying October 11, 1788. He married Mary 
Grymes, daughter of Benjamin Grymes and Mary Dawson, his wife, 
daughter of Rev. Musgrave Dawson. He left issue ten children. ("Hugue- 
not Emigrants" — Va. Hist. Coll. V., 123, 208 ; William and Mary 
Quarterly, I., p. 220; VL, p. 81 ; X., 122, 123, 124; XIV., 26, 27, 242, 244.) 
His father was the Rev. James Maury, who was also a graduate of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, minister for many years (1743-1769) of Fred- 
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John was separated from the brooding watchfulness of a devoted 
mother, and exposed to the dangers, evil examples, and vices 
of a public school. Tender and delicate as a female, he was 
forced out on the society of ruder boys, to endure or to resist 
as he might their kicks, cufifs and bruises. Early did he begin 
among his equals to learn that personal merit is of more avail 
than birth or riches, and that truth, fortitude and courage are 
more to be valued than much learning. 

At the school in Orange, the young Randolphs remained until 
about the middle of October, 1782, when it was broken up, and 
Mr. Maury removed to the city of Williamsburg. He had been 
invited to that place to establish a Grammar School as an ap- 
pendage to William and Mary College, in which there was no 
professorship of Humanity existing at that time. 

The school was regulated most judiciously ; and was soon at- 
tended by more pujiils than any other Grammar School that had 
been l^efore established or has since existed in Virginia. More than 
one hundred, at one time, were in attendance, including boys from 
every State in the Union, from Georgia to Maryland, both inclu- 
sive. Such a number of pupils made it necessary that they should 
be divided into classes. The greater proportion of these classes 
were consigned to assistants, of whom there were four. 

Soon after Mr. Maury was established in Williamsburg, the 
young Randolphs followed him there, and again became members 



ericksville Parish, formerly Hanover County and afterwards in Louisa 
and then in Albemarle County ; distinguished for his opposition to the 
Two Penny Act of 1757, which gave occasion for Patrick's Henry's famous 
speech in 1763 on the Parson's Cause. His mother was Mary Walker 
daughter of James Walker, of Albemarle County, brother, it is believed, of 
Dr. Thomas Walker, the explorer. Walker Maury's grandfather was 
Matthew Maury, a French Huguenot, who married Mary Anne Fontaine, 
daughter of Rev. James Fontaine and his wife, Anne Elizabeth Boursiquot, 
and came from Gascony about 1718 to Virginia. Rev. James Fontaine 
was born at Jenouille, France, and received the degree of Master of 
Arts from the College of Guienne ; was imprisoned 1658; escaped after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nants to England and landed there Decem- 
ber 6, 1685 ; was admitted to Holy Orders by the Protestant Synod at 
Taunton, June 10, 1688. 
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of his school. Richard, the eldest, was placed in the second class, 
under the immediate direction of Mr. Maury himself. Theodorick 
and John were placed in the fourth class, which was the head class 
assigned to the superintendence of the chief usher, a Mr. Elliot. 
When the class was so augmented, it was reading, and had nearly 
finished, Eutropius. One of the books then used by a classmate, 
with a class-roll written on the fly-leaf, is still extant. 

In a short time after the young Randolphs joined it, the 
class had made such progress that it was transferred from the 
usher's department to that of the principal. It then became the 
third class. While John Randolph continued a member of it, 
which was more than a year, it was engaged in reading Sallust 
and Virgil, and had made some progress in learning the Greek 
and French languages, and the elements of Geometry. Though 
he conii)lained of having learned but little at this school, his 
attainments for the short time he was connected with it must 
have been very considerable. While there he learned to repeat 
the Westminster Greek Grammar by heart, as he could the 
alphabet. 

It was around the base of Lord Botetourt's statue,' in the old 
Capitol, the great clock, now removed to the church in Williams- 
burg, vibrating overhead, that he committed his lessons to mem- 
ory. His attainment in Latin also must have been considerable. 
The boys were in the habit of acting plays in the original lan- 
guage from Plautus and Terrence. He was always selected to 
perform the female parts. His feminine appearance and the 
"spice of the devil in his temper," rendered him peculiarly fitted 
for that purpose, and his performance was admirable. One who 
remembers his personal appearance at that time, in speaking of 



2 Lord Botetourt'j statue stood at this time in front of the Capitol, 
and so Walker Maury probably had his school in that building. In this 
building, also, which ceased to be used for government purposes after the 
removal of the seat of government to Richmond in 1780, Professor George 
Wythe held his moot courts and moot legislatures with his law class. The 
clock was removed some time later to the Court House and thence in 1840 
to the steeple of the church, where it did service for many years. In 
1903 the church was repaired and the works of the clock removed, but 
the face is still the same. 
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him, lifted up both hands, and exclaimed, "he was the most 
beautiful boy I ever beheld !" He was, indeed, the admiration of 
all who saw him, was a great favorite with the ladies, but his 
proud temper and reserved manners prevented him from forming 
any intimate associations with his school fellows. Though a 
promiscuous intercourse was repugnant to his feelings, no one was 
more capable of appreciating true merit, and of forming closer, 
more unreserved, warmer, and lasting attachments than John Ran- 
dolph. Shunning vulgar society and repelling familiarity, he was 
the more open and devoted to those who were honored with his 
friendship. He had a natural instinct for discovering character ; 
and was remarkable in earliest youth for his discernment and 
scrutiny into motives. 

Among the hundreds of boys with whom he came in daily con- 
tact, he associated with, and formed an attachment to, one class- 
mate alone. That classmate was Littleton Waller Tazewell.^ 



' Littleton Waller Tazewell, son of Judge Henry Tazewell and 
Dorothea Elizabeth Waller, daughter of Judge Benjamin Waller, was 
born Dec. 17, 1774, in Williamsburg. The house, a long, low wooden 
building of a story and a half with dormer windows, situated in the 
eastern part of the city on the south side of Francis Street, where it 
enters into York Street (sometimes called Woodpecker Street), is still 
standing. He was born upstairs in the northeast room. This house is 
now the property of the Morecock family and was originally built by 
Judge Benjamin Waller. Tazewell went first to school to the celebrated 
lawyer, John Wickham, in Lunenburg Co. He was then six years old, 
and Wickham was seventeen. "During the course of two years he taught 
me first to read English better than I could do before ; next the rudi- 
ments of Latin, and lastly, to write." In 1782 he returned to Williams- 
burg, and entered Walker Maury's Grammar School and studied Cordery 
in the same class with John Randolph. Mr. Tazewell used to say that 
John Randolph was very idle at school, and that he was flogged regularly 
every Monday morning and two or three times during the week. This 
was probably the reason why John Randolph had so little admiration 
for Walker Maury's school. Here in the winter of i78s-'86, Tazewell 
again met his former tutor, John Wickham, who became a student of law 
under his father. Judge Henry Tazewell. About 1789, Mr. Tazewell 
entered the College and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, July 31, 
1792. Among his classmates were James Barbour, of Orange ; William 
Henry Cabell, George Keith Taylor, and Robert Barraud Taylor. After 
leaving College, Mr, Tazewell studied law in Richmond under his early 
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With a genius as brilliant as his own, a heart as warm, and a 
person as prepossessing, young Tazewell was worthy of the dis- 
tinction. A mutual respect and friendship grew up between them, 
which lasted to the end of INlr. Randolph's life, and the recollec- 
tion of which is still warmly preserved by the noble survivor. 
In a manner peculiar to John Randolph, this early attachment 
was often called to remembrance, and cherished. Near forty 
years afterwards, when he had heard a lady sing some Scotch 
airs, he wrote to a friend : "Among others she sang 'There's 
nae luck aboot the house' very well, and Auld Lang Syne.' When 
she came to these lines : 

'We twa ha'e paidlet in the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine,' 

I cast my mind's eye around for such a 'trusty feese,' and could 
light only on Tazewell (who God be praised, is here), and you 
may judge how we met." 

In the spring of 1784, after he had been in Williamsburg a 
little more than one year, John Randolph was taken away from 
school. His parents went on a visit to Mr. Tucker's friends in 
the island of Bermuda, and as John's health was very delicate. 



tutor, John Wickham, who had married Mr. Tazewell's aunt, a half- 
sister of Judge Henry Tazewell. On May 14, 1796, he received his Hcense 
to practice law from Judges Peter Lyons, Edmund Winston and Joseph 
Jones. Of his great career as a lawyer and a statesman, I do not pro- 
pose here to say anything in detail. A contemporary, speaking of him 
in the convention of i82g-'3o, said that "Tazewell trod down those great 
men as if they had been children," and in the Senate when Tazewell was 
making one of his great speeches Daniel Webster remarked : "Why, Taze- 
well grows greater every day." His remark in the Senate to Van Buren 
on the question of the tariff of 1828 was long quoted. "You deceived me 
once, sir, that was your fault; if you deceive me again, the fault will be 
mine." He was a colleague in the Senate of John Tyler, who named a 
son after him. Dr. Tazewell Tyler. He died in Norfolk, March 6, i860, 
and Hugh Blair Grigsby was invited by the Norfolk people to deliver 
an address on his life. When President Tyler heard of this, he said: 
"Happy the eulogist who has such a subject, and happy the man who has 
such a eulogist." (See "Discourse on the Life and Character of Gov. 
Tazewell," by Hugh Blair Grigsby.) 
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they took him along with them. When about to take his leave, he 
proposed to young Tazewell that they should exchange class- 
books, that each might have some testimonial of their mutual 
friendship and of its origin. 

They acordingly exchanged Sallusts. Not many years since, 
while he was in Norfolk, preparing to depart on his mission to 
Russia, he showed Mr. Tazewell the identical Sallust he (Taze- 
well) had given him. On the fly-leaf of the book he had written, 
at the time he received it, how, when, and from whom he had 
acquired it. To this he added this hexameter : "Coehim non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt." 

He continued abroad more than eighteen months, and not 
having the advantage of daily recitation, the Greek language, 
which he had begun so successfully to acquire in his promenades 
around Lord Botetourt's statue, was entirely efifaced from his 
memory ; and he barely kept alive the more extensive knowledge 
he had acquired of the Latin. Though these newly acquired 
elements of learning were readily abandoned, and easily effaced, 
pursuits more genial to his taste were followed with unabated 
vigor. Poetry continued to be the charm of his life. While 
abroad, he read Chatterton and Rowley, and Young and Gay. 
Percy's Reliques and Chaucer then became his great favorites. 
On his return to Virginia, in the latter part of 1785, we do not 
learn that he returned to Walker Maury's school in Williams- 
burg ; on the contrary, we presume he did not, for he then would 
have formed an acquaintance in early youth with John Brocken- 
brough, the most intimate friend of his after life. 

The letter from which the above paragraph was taken con- 
tinues in this wise : "During the time that Dr. Brockenbrough 
was at Walker Maury's school (from the spring of 1784, to the 
end of 1785), I was in Bermuda; and (although he was well 
acquainted with both my brothers) our acquaintance did not 
begin until nearly twenty years afterwards. Do you know that 
I am childish enough to regret this very sensibly? for, although 
I cannot detract from the esteem or regard in which I hold him, 
or lessen the value I set upon his friendship, yet, had I known 
him then, I think I should enjoy 'Auld Lang Syne' more, when 
I hear it sung, or hum it to myself, as I often do." 
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How he spent the next twelve or eighteen months after his 
return from Bermuda, we have not been able to learn. When we 
see him again it is at Princeton College, in the autumn of 1787. 
The manner in which he spent his time there and at Columbia 
College, New York, shall be given in his own words : 

"My mother once expressed a wish to me, that I might one 
day or other be as a great a speaker as Jerman Baker or Edmund 
Randolph ! That gave the bent to my disposition. At Princeton 
College, where I spent a few months (1787), the prize of elocu- 
tion was borne away by mouthers and ranters. I never would 
speak, if I could possibly avoid it, and when I could not, repeated, 
without gesture, the shortest piece that I had committed to 
memory. I remember, some verses from Pope, and the first 
anonymous letter from Newberg, made up the sum and substance 
of my spoutings, and I can yet repeat much of the first epistle 
(to Lord Chatham) of the former, and a good deal of the 
latter. I was then as conscious of my superiority over my com- 
petitors in delivery and elocution, as I am now that they are 
sunk in oblivion ; and I despised the award and the umpires in 
the bottom of my heart. I believe that there is no where such 
foul play as among professors and schoolmasters ; more espe- 
cially if they are priests. I have had a contempt for college 
honors ever since. 

"My mother's death drew me from Princeton, (where I had 
been forced to be idle, being put into a noisy wretched grammar 
school for Dr. Witherspoon's emolument : I was ten times a 
better scholar than the master of it,) and in June, 1788, I was 
sent to Columbia College, New- York ; just then having completed 
my fifteenth year. Never did higher literary ambition burn in 
human bosom. Columbia College, New-York, was just rising out 
of chaos ; but there was an Irishman named Cochran, who was 
our htmianity professor. 

"I now (July, 1788) mastered the Eaton grammar, and gave 
Cochran, who was a scholar, 'and a ripe and good one,' a half- joe, 
out of my own pocket, for months, to give me private lessons. 
We read Demosthenes together, and I used to cry for indigna- 
tion at the success of Philip's arts and arms over the liberties 
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of Greece. But some disgust induced my master to remove to 
Nova Scotia, where a professor's chair was offered him, about 
three months after I became his pupil. Next to the loss of my 
mother, and my being sent to Walker Maury's school (and one 
other that I shall not name), this was the greatest misfortune of 
my life. 

"Unhappily, my poor brother Theodorick, who was two years 
older than myself, had a strong aversion to books and a decided 
taste for pleasure. Often when I had retreated from him and 
his convivial associates to my little study, has he forced the lock, 
taken away my book, and rendered further prosecution of my 
purpose impossible. From that time forward I began to neglect 
study (Cochran left no one but Dr. Johnson, the president, of any 
capacity behind him, and he was in the Senate of the United 
States from March, 1789), read only the trash of the circulating 
library, and never have read since, except for amusement, unless 
for a few weeks at Williamsburg at the close of 1793; and all 
my dear mother's fond anticipations and all my own noble and 
generous aspirations have been quenched ; and if not entirely — 
if a single spark or languid flame yet burns — it is owing to my 
accidental election to Congress five and twenty years ago." 

He was recalled from Princeton by the death of his mother. 
That sad event took place the i8th of January, 1788. She was 
but thirty-six years old when she died. Cut off in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, he ever retained a most vivid and impassioned 
remembrance of her person, her charms, and her virtues. He 
always kept her portrait hanging before him in his chamber. 
Though he was not yet fifteen years old, the loss to him was irre- 
parable. She knew him ; she knew the delicacy of his frame, 
the tenderness of his heart, the irritability of his temper; and she 
alone could sympathize with him. Many years after this event — 
the day after his duel with Mr. Clay — while reflecting on the 
narrow escape he had made with his life, and the professions of 
men who disappear in such an hour of trial, his mind naturally 
reverted to his dear mother, who understood and never forsook 
him ; he wrote this to a friend : "I am a fatalist. I am but 
friendless. Only one human being ever knew me. She only 
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knew me." That human being was his mother ! The loss to 
him was irreparable ; nor did he ever cease to mourn over it. 
Rarely did he come to Petersburg or its vicinity, that he did not 
visit old Matoax, in its wasted solitude, and shed tears over the 
grave of those honored parents, by whose side it was the last 
wish of his heart to be buried.* 

The spring of the year 1788 was spent in Virginia. It does 
not appear that he was engaged in any regular course of study. 
Much of his time, as was his custom whenever he could, was 
devoted to friendship. He spent several weeks of this vacation 
with young Tazewell, at his father's house, in Williamsburg. 
While there, he discoursed at large on the various incidents he 
had met with while abroad in Bermuda, and at college in Prince- 
ton, thus early displaying that faculty of observation and fluent 
narrative that in after years rendered his conversation so bril- 
liant and captivating. After his departure on the present occa- 
sion, he commenced a correspondence, which with short intervals, 
was kept up through life. Such was Mr. Tazewell's reputation 
for profound learning on all subjects touching the laws and the 
Constitution of the country, that Mr. Randolph consulted him 
on every important occasion as it arose in Congress. Often in 
one line would he propound an inquiry that cost his friend weeks 
of investigation to answer. His own early letters displayed an 
inquiring mind far beyond his years. In his first letter, written 
on his arrival in New- York, (June, 1788), he stated that alien 
duties had been exacted by the custom-house there, not only upon 
the vessel in which he had taken his passage, which was owned 
in Virginia, but upon the passengers on board of her, all of whom 
were natives of Virginia. This statement was accompanied by 
many reflections, designed to show the impolicy of such exactions 
on the part of New- York, and the ill effects that would result 



* The Parents of John Randolph were John Randolph, of "Matoax," 
in Prince George County, and Frances Bland, his wife, daughter of 
Colonel Theodorick Bland, of "Cawsons," in the same county. John 
Randolph, Sr., died Oct. 28, 1775, aged 34, and his widow married Sept 
23. 1778, St. George Tucker, formerly of Bermuda. By this second 
marriage she had among other children Henry St. George Tucker and 
Nathaniel Beverley Tucker. 
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from persisting in such a course. This incident took place before 
the adoption of the present Constitution of the United States, 
and when the subject of it was just fifteen years old. It is men- 
tioned merely to show "the precocious proclivity" of John Ran- 
dolph to the investigation of political subjects. 

Another letter, adressed to the same friend, was confined to 
an account of the first inauguration of General Washington as 
President of the United States, which took place the 30th of 
April, 1789, in the city of New- York. John Randolph was an 
eye-witness of the scene. His letter contained a narrative of 
many minute but very interesting incidents that do not appear 
in any of our public records or histories. This narrative, being 
written at the moment such incidents occurred, by an ingenuous 
youth, an eye-witness of the events, had an air of freshness and 
truthfulness about it that was most captivating. As the letter 
related to nothing but matters of general interest, young Tazewell 
showed it to his father, who was so much pleased with it, that 
shortly afterwards he requested his son to read it to a party of 
friends who were dining with him. The late Colonel James 
Innis, the attorney-general, was one considered, at that time, the 
most eloquent speaker, and the best belleslettres scholar in Vir- 
ginia. Colonel Innis was so much pleased with the letter, that he 
took it from the hands of the owner, and read it over and over 
again, pronouncing it to be a model of such writing, and recom- 
mended to the young man to preserve it, and study its style. 



